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THE DEPTH AND MAGNITUDE OF HUMAN NATURE” 


lra Progoff 


bere subject before this colloquium is the nature 
of man. It is so important that we may well 
hesitate in approaching it. Can we assume that it 
lies within man’s competence to know his own 
nature? It may be that even should we have the 
grace to find and describe the nature of man, it 
would not be desirable for us to know it. For that 
would mean that we would be defining, specifying, 
and so limiting our human nature by setting boun- 
daries round man with our intellectual concep- 
tions. Then the very fact of our knowledge would 
work against us. 

Our conceptions should be open-ended so that 
we can move onward with them. Why is this? Be- 
cause we feel in ourselves a certain ongoingness, a 
process of life continuing itself, pressing onwards 
from within. It has been well described by the 
great philosopher Henri Bergson who spoke of 
an élan vital moving dynamically through all the 
world of nature and being expressed with especial 
force and creativity in the life of man. The élan 
vital is Bergson’s special term for something that 
we all feel working within us and through us, the 
powerful principle of life taking ever new forms 
as it unfolds in its spiral course. We feel it within 
ourselves and therefore we can recognize it in the 
world around us, or to be more precise, we can 
recognize it as a principle working subtly beneath 
the surface of things in the world around us. 

Here, however, we come to a difficulty. Our 
awareness of the principle of life, the élan vital, 
working within us is intuitive; it is an inward 
knowing, actually an intimation of ongoingness as 
the essence of the created world. When we look 
outside of ourselves, however, we see things not 
from within but externally. We see ourselves from 
the inside; but we see other persons and other 
things from the outside. We might therefore para- 
phrase the old poem of Robert Burns and say: 
Would that God would some power give us to see 
other things and persons as we see ourselves. For 
we need to be able to recognize outside of ourselves 
that same feeling of ongoing life that we recognize 
within ourselves; and what is more important, we 
need to be able to enter into, to participate sym- 


*An address, given at the May 1960 Colloquium on The 
Nature of Man, Boston, Mass. 


The Psychological Source of 
Man‘s Awareness of Meaning in His Life 


pathetically in, the ongoing life that is flowing, 
or trying to flow, within the other person. Often 
when a person reflects upon the course of his own 
life, he recognizes that his condition at the present 
is inadequate; but he feels within himself the 
latent possibilities of the future waiting for the 
time when they can unfold. When the same indi- 
vidual looks at another person, however, he sees 
the limitations of the present moment but not the 
active potentialities for the future that he saw 
within himself. The reason is that he has been 
able to feel the creativity inherent in the processes 
of life only in a personal way; he has not been able 
to stretch his sensitivity sufficiently to go with that 
flow out beyond himself into the world of others. 


ERE then we have a first criterion for a mod- 
ern conception of the nature of man. It should 
enable us to feel the unfolding quality of life in 
man not only within ourselves subjectively, but in 
the fullness of life in society and history. It should 
enable us to participate in the ongoingness of life 
transpersonally, and this with a particular purpose: 
in order that we may be capable of drawing forth 
more of its potentialities in others as in ourselves. 
An adequate conception of the nature of man, 
then, would provide an open-ended view of the 
human being conceived in a way that would help 
him participate in the wholeness of the life process 
with thought, feeling, and intuition; and espe- 
cially, it would give him access to more of the un- 
used capacities for knowledge and action that lie 
within him. 

In this connection it is good for us to remember 
the peculiar crisis of life in which we find ourselves 
in the modern age. For the first time since civiliza- 
tion began the question of survival for the entire 
species has become explicit. We are indeed in need 
of additional resources to meet the human prob- 
lems that have arisen in the new atomic age. Ne- 
cessarily, the search for additional resources has 
been external, since the modern view of man has 
been predominantly a materialistic one placing 
its emphasis upon the sensory world. 

We may however consider this analogy. When 
primitive man was in need of additional resources 
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he looked about himself and saw only the rela- 
tively few things that were there on the surface. 
Only gradually as man began to uncover what was 
hidden, what was within, did his resources mul- 
tiply. Then iron and coal and oil which were 
hidden in the depths of the earth were made avail- 
able to man. And electricity, radio, atomic power, 
which were likewise hidden deep in things, were 
brought forth and made accessible. In a similar 
way the additional resources that man requires 
now in his modern crisis are hidden in the depths 
of being, in his own being. And this is the way I 
should like the special point of view of depth 
psychology to be understood. It is an attempt to 
provide a framework of concepts with which to 
think more productively about what is hidden in 
the depths of the human being as a psychological 
organism and thus to find practical procedures for 
drawing these latent capacities to the surface. 


6 ee understand the nature of man, we require a 
view of what the world around him is. We need 
a perspective of the cosmos, of the world encom- 
passing man, in order to see him in context. Which 
theory of metaphysics, then, shall we assume? A 
spiritual one? A materialist one? Or some other? 
We can avoid a priori choices if we simply take 
the vantage point of where we are in our own 
lives. We are here, human beings aware of the 
largeness of the world around us, and seeking 
within ourselves a quality of knowledge that will 
enable us to recognize more of our nature, place, 
and relation in the world. 

So we begin with the most basic feeling, that man 
is a part of the great continuity of life. Man be- 
longs to the great flux of being: the formation and 
transformation of beings which we see in the world 
around us in the varieties of natural and spiritual 
forms. What does it mean to belong to the great 
flux of being? It means that the primal principles 
of life that are expressed in all other aspects of 
the world, whatever the specific descriptions and 
definitions of these principles may be, are ex- 
pressed in human life. 

This is true in the most general and fundamen- 


tal sense possible. The quality of life driving to © 


preserve itself, to extend itself, rising and falling 
in the rhythms of the life process, is present in 
man just as it is present in all other species. The 
forms in which these life rhythms are expressed 
vary with each species, but an underlying sameness 
draws them together. That is why human beings 
often have a feeling of connection to nature on a 
very intimate and elemental level. They feel an 
intimation of that sameness of basic being, of that 
sameness in the flux of life, that permeates all the 
species of creation. 

The quality of this feeling gives us a clue to 
one of the major differences that distinguishes 
man from other species. All through the world of 
nature, the forms of life work to preserve them- 
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selves and to reproduce themselves. They do this 
guided, or prodded, by a basic life impulse. Some- 
times a simple urge like self-preservation is re- 
placed by an action directed toward life-preserva- 
tion as a whole. Thus the mother bear will rush 
to the aid of her cub even at the cost of her own 
life. It is as though a larger, more powerful life 
value were at work here. But it goes no further. 
It carries a meaning that is present implicitly but 
is not yet explicitly developed. 

In the human species, however, the larger aspect 
of meaning plays a tremendous role in life activi- 
ties. On almost every level of civilization, from the 
most primitive to the most complex, the pursuit 
of life is not merely physical but qualitative. More 
important than the life of the individual as such 
is the way that his life is spent. There are lives 


that are felt not to be worth living at all, at least 


from the point of view of particular cultural be- 
liefs. Likewise certain kinds of lives are felt to be 
of much greater quality, or meaning, than others, 
even though they may be of relatively short dur- 
ation in terms of years. Thus a hero or a saint, 
though he may die young, is felt to have lived more 
meaningfully than others; and to the degree that 
his activities have been dedicated to the funda- 
mental beliefs of the community, he is felt to have 
participated in ultimate Reality in his existence. 
Qualitatively he has lived more. 

The opposite side of this same coin is seen in 
the fact that people who do not have a sense of 
meaning in their lives tend to be unable to func- 
tion even on the most simple levels. We see this 
in primitive cultures where the traditional mean- 
ings of life have been destroyed by the domination, 
of stronger civilizations; and we see it even more 
markedly in the modern world where the absence 
of meaning in personal life results in widespread 
psychological disorder, ennui, and suicide. It is 
apparently a fact of human functioning that since 
a feeling of meaning provides motive power for 
life, the lack of it causes life to dwindle away in 
confusion. 

This observation, that man is an organism who 
requires meaning in his life and cannot function 
without it, has very large implications. It has a 
central significance for us. Now we ask: How does 
it happen that man is a being who lives for selec- 
tive meanings in life rather than for mere physical 
survival? 


pares answer lies in the position that man occu- 

pies on the scale of evolutionary development. 
Something that has been implicit in earlier species 
has reached a significant degree of development 
and expression in man. This is what I have called 
the Organic Psyche. 

It might be described in the following way. In 
all the species of nature an unfoldment takes place 
which we perceive as growth, as growth of the 
individual of each species toward its maturation. 
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What the individual becomes as it matures, how- 
ever, is essentially the fulfillment of what was 
present as a possibility in the seed out of which it 
was conceived. Thus the acorn carries the possi- 
bility of becoming an oak tree. It may grow poorly 
or well, depending upon external circumstances. 
It may grow or not grow at all, depending also on 
environmental factors. But if it is able to grow it 
will fulfill its special nature and will become some 
kind of oak tree. 

Somehow the pattern of oak tree growth is al- 
ways present in the acorn. It is there as a possibil- 
ity right from the start, and if circumstances make 
it possible it gradually unfolds and reveals out- 
wardly what was present within it all the time. 
Now let us suppose that the acorn was able some- 
how to have an intimation of what its pattern of 
growth was destined to be. The prototype of the 
full grown oak tree would be revealed to it, and so 
would the various stages of development through 
which it would have to pass. The acorn would see 
representations, or images, of things to come in its 
life, or at least things that were present as possibili- 
ties in the nature of the seed. It would be seeing 
the future as the future exists in the present. If the 
acorn saw this image in a dream, its dream would 
be of an oak tree, the oak tree that is working 
within it in principle seeking to come to fulfill- 
ment. 

This process which is only metaphoric for the 
oak tree and the acorn is actual for the human 
being, and in a vastly more complicated way. There 
is a virtually constant flow of imagery in the human 
being, awake or asleep; and everyone can verify 
this flow within himself by some careful inward 
attention and a little practice. The moving im- 
agery that one can see within has of course a great 
variety of components. Much of it represents the 
memory of recent events, the fears and wishes of 
everyday life. But much more fundamental in it 
is its representation of patterns of development 
which constitute the potentialities of the individ- 
ual personality. 

That the flow of imagery in the Organic Psyche, 
both in waking and in dream, presents the poten- 
tialities of the future as the future is manifest in 
the seed of the present can be amply demonstrated 
with reference to the life histories of persons in 
whom the continuity of imagery has been re- 
corded. But it is not merely that the flow of images 
is predictive. What is important is that as the 
images are drawn forth from that depth of human 
nature where the potentialities of individual being 
are contained, they carry with them and reflect 
contents of cognition and capacities of cognition 
that derive from that depth of being. This is one 
reason why creative persons, in whatever field of 
endeavor they may be engaged, are invariably 
persons in whom the flow of imagery is large and 
free, readily accessible so that it moves easily out 
into activity. 


The Organic Psyche is that organ in man by 
which the patterns of potentiality which are inher- 
ent in the seed of individuality express themselves. 
In this sense the Organic Psyche is essential as an 
organ of life, an organ for directing the extension 
of life from within. It does this by presenting the 
images of what the seed of the person contains; and 
it does so also by stimulating the activity in the 
outer world in the course of which the image 
unfolds. 


I can illustrate this briefly by referring to a 
person whose talent for art was frustrated by the 
fact that he could not experience an urge and 
dedication to the life of the creative artist which 
he felt could be his. His paintings were competent, 
but essentially mechanical and without feeling, as 
was his behavior also in other important areas of 
his life. In the course of his psychological work — 
a main part of which involved establishing a non- 
analytical, ongoing contact with the flow of deep 
imagery within him — he had a dream image of 
an old, seemingly knowing and well-developed 
artist gazing toward the sunrise for inspiration. 

This image seemed to present a prototype of 
the possibilities and nature of the creative quali- 
ties within him. He felt it not as a conscious idea 
he had thought up, nor as a subjective wish that 
had come out of his unconscious egotism, but as 
an image of a possibility presented spontaneously 
by something deep and hidden within himelf. The 
image said something to him that he had not 
really known before. He therefore felt it as an 
“other” speaking to him, but as an “other” who 
was somehow present within him without his con- 
sciousness being able to control it. The image of 
the old artist within him thus possessed a certain 
independence of being, an independence that is 
characteristic of all true images of the deep psyche; 
and this carried .to the young, growing artist a 
sense of authenticity which he could consciously 
honor in his work. 

He felt something working within him as a real 
force, a motive force supplying energy and impulse 
and content for his work. It was then not merely 
that he could make a new “resolution” to follow 
this new idea; it was rather that he now felt some- 
thing actually working within him, providing by 
its presence not only inspiration but power. After 
that it was not that he consciously made himself 
be a new kind of creative artist; for that would 
not be possible. It was simply that he found spon- 
taneously that he was acting in a new way. 

He had access to a new source of inspiration for 
his art. He himself now was like the old artist 
looking toward the heavens. But he knew, in the 
phrase of the New Testament, that the realm of 
the heavens is within you; and therefore he paid 
attention to the depths of himself for his source 
of supply. With this a much larger source of new 
imagery became available to him, and with it also 
the additional psychic energy necessary to express 
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these images in his life. For the two necessarily 
go together: the imagery that provides the form 
and pattern of growth; and the energy that makes 
it possible to enact this growth in the world and 
to embody it in the concrete forms of specific life- 
works. The same integral process in the Organic 
Psyche that brings forth the creative imagery, also, 
brings forth the impulse and energy for outer ac- 
tivity so that one can live the image and embody 
it in the world. It was thus a natural process that 
was being presented in the dream of the artist. 
And it was some thing inherent in his human 
nature that enabled him to enact the image of his 
prototype in his own life, and so eventually become 
himself. 


— is now a very great deal that we need to 
say in describing the nature of imagery, the 
forms it takes, and the principles that govern its 
expression. Study in the area of personality, which 
carries the dynamic unfoldment of human nature, 
has been very largely neglected. The main reason 
for this, perhaps, is that emphasis has been placed 
upon the interpretation of symbolism, whereas 
symbols are the outer expression of the inner flow 
of imagery. Studies of symbolism have thus tended 
to be intellectual and analytical and have missed 
the dynamic quality of flowing unfoldment that is 
the essence of the movement of imagery in the 
Organic Psyche. We cannot here go into the de- 
tails of what is involved in the process of im- 
agery; but a few main points must at least be 
indicated. 


The first quality of imagery that must be noted, 
after one has appreciated the importance of its 
continuous quality of flow, is that its capacity of 
cognition and communication is basically different 
from that of the conscious and sensory aspect of 
the personality. Where conscious attention is at 
work, perception is direct, verbal, objectively com- 
municable. Where attention is unconscious, on the 
other hand, perception is indirect, camouflaged, 
often reversed so that where it means “come’”’ it 
says “go,” and communication is metaphoric, sub- 
jective, dramatic as in the scenarios of dreams, 
personifying objects and events as though they were 
human beings. 

These qualities of the unconscious level of at- 
tention have been described by Sigmund Freud, 
and with a considerably wider range by Carl Gus- 
tave Jung. This level of the personality is not the 
same as the depths of the Organic Psyche from 
which the ongoing flow of imagery derives. It 
represents a level of attention which has been con- 
scious or which can become conscious, but which 
is now experienced in its opposite, in a negative or 
unconscious form. The term, the unconscious, is 
therefore quite applicable when referring to it. 

On the other hand, the imagery that moves at 
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the depth level of the psyche is neither conscious 
nor unconscious. It simply is presented out of the 
organic structure of the psyche. It contains the 
patterns and insights with which life can be lived, 
presenting them as raw materials for human ex- 
istence. When the level of attention in the psyche 
has dropped to the point where the flow of imagery 
can be directly felt, perceived, experienced, and 
reported to the waking life, there is the sense of 
being in contact — whether briefly or for a sus- 
tained period of time — with an additional dimen- 
sion of being. This is not conscious and not un- 
conscious. It is the level of elemental imagery in 
the Organic Psyche; and this constitutes an integral 
dimension of cognition which has to be appreci- 
ated and understood in its own right. 


bbe is the quality of cognition on the level 
of elemental imagery? I can describe it best, I 
think, by giving a consensus of the reports given 
by a number of persons with whom I have been 
able to share over a period of time the experience 
of contact with the elemental level of the psyche. 
The first impression is that objects in the outer, 
sensory world are transitory, ephemeral, unimpor- 
tant. The second is that reality, what is valid and 
important in the world, is underneath, deeper 
down beneath the surface of things, and that here 
it somehow connects to something larger. It is as 
though there is a lake that is completely closed in 
by land, but when one goes deep down into it he 
enters into a current that flows underground past 
the confines of the lake until it eventually flows 
into and combines with the open ocean of life. 
Here the feeling is of joining, actually of being 
connected to a larger unity. 

What seems to be primary is not one’s own self, 
not one’s individuality, but the wholeness of being 
of which one is an integral, inseparable, indis- 
tinguishable part, as the waves of the ocean are 
integrally united with the ocean. The feeling is of 
fusion, of being part of and participating actively 
in the interior consistency and power of an en- 
compassing reality. The feeling is of connection 
and sharing, of one’s individuality being an illus- 
ion and inconsequential so that one is bonded 
together with other persons and with other things, 
for their individuality and separateness is felt also 
as an illusion and unreal. 

Then the feeling is of love, elemental love, a 
unity with others on a level of being where persons 
and things are not separated from one another but 
flow into one another and so are one. Certainly on 
this level there is considerable empathy with per- 
sons and objects, a direct knowing of what is 
moving about in the depths of the other’s being. 
It is in these moments — for most people fleeting 
and spontaneous moments — that the phenomena 
of parapsychology come to pass. It is also at such 
moments that direct perceptions of one’s own na- 
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ture, both as person and as human being, are pre- 
sented in the lightening shaft of an instant, and 
one looks into and “knows” the abysses of the 
Self. It is this direct knowing inwardly — what 
might be called the “inward parapsychic’’ — that 
is the most important of all. 

' Now what does such an experience mean for 
man in the modern world? It gives him a new kind 
of perception and a new way of knowing. We 
might call this integral cognition, for it is a way 
of knowing that is based upon an experience of 
unity with the wholeness of life rather than upon 
separateness and differentiation. Likewise, since 
it is based upon an experience of unity, it brings 
a new way of relationship to one’s fellowman. 
Inner experiences upon the level of elemental 
imagery have the effect of dissolving the sense of 
personal individuality, especially in the form in 
which it leads to invidious comparisons between 
persons, thus modifying aggressiveness and com- 
petitiveness. The inferiority feelings and super- 
iority feelings against which Alfred Adler railed 
then drop away, for the experience of elemental 
imagery is actually a means of achieving on a depth 
level that quality of social feeling that Adler 
sought as the answer to modern psychological 
problems. 

Probably the greatest value of an experience of 
elemental imagery, however, is that it gives mod- 
ern man access to a dimension of reality within 
himself that he had not really known before. A 
person may have heard about it, or have thought 
about it; but until the experience of it has authen- 
tically, nakedly happened to him, he does not 
really know it. When he does, there is a new be- 
ginning for him. He then becomes aware of an 
additional dimension of being existing simultan- 
eously within himself and within the cosmos. As 
he becomes increasingly sensitive to this, the ca- 
pacity for integral cognition opens in him and a 
new resource has become accessible to him in his 
search for truth and his engagement in life. 


QE of the great pieces of research in modern 
times has been carried out in an area very close 
to this by the great historian of religions, Mircea 
Eliade. Eliade has studied countless religious con- 
ceptions and practices on all levels of civilization 
and his conclusion is that the quintessence of all 
genuinely religious events is that they are initia- 
tions. They involve the casting off and leaving of 
one state of being and the entering of another. 
That is exactly what is involved in the experi- 
ence of elemental imagery. It is the entering into, 
the initiation into, a new dimension of reality. 
One is reminded here also of Martin Buber’s 
definition of faith as “a way of entering reality.” 
Access to a larger dimension of reality is what is 
required. Eliade’s analysis of religion in its primi- 
tive, archaic, and traditional forms leads to the 
interpretation that its initiations, its “rebirths,” 


involve an entry into a dimension of reality that 
is felt to be “sacred.” Modern man’s initiations are 
not likely to be felt by him as sacred in the terms 
of ritual and taboo; but he may well begin to 
recognize a dimension of the sacred that relates 
him more meaningfully to himself, to his life, and 
to the wholeness of the universe. This is the deep, 
the elemental, the fundamental ground of being 
that moves within him in hidden ways and to 
which he gains access when he makes contact with 
the psychological flow in the depths of his being. 
He may indeed learn to cherish this dimension of 
his life as a holy ground, profoundly loving it as 
a source of life and therefore as something sacred. 

We have noted in earlier remarks that the dis- 
tinctive quality of man is that he requires mean- 
ings in his life to guide him and motivate him for 
survival. Without meaning, he feels out of con- 
nection to life, ceases to function, and so dies. Out 
of the flow of the psyche, man in many civiliza- 
tions has found symbols and beliefs about the 
sacred that have served to give him a sense of 
meaningfulness in his existence, and thus have 
enabled him to strive on in his life and survive. 
Now we can recognize that all special symbols 
which have served to give meaning to life are 
representations of the ongoing flow of elemental 
imagery which underlies them. Here is the eternal 
subterranean river that eludes the land-locked 
lake and finds its way out to unite with the great 
sea. Now modern man finds a great task opening 
before him: to recognize the symbolic quality of 
human experience and reach the principle behind 
the formation of all symbols. For hidden in this 
flowing elemental imagery there is the source of 
meaning in human existence. 

Old experiences grow stale and cease to supply 
the energies that life requires. It has therefore been 
necessary for man to enter into his own depth of 
being again and again throughout history to re- 
establish his contact with life in new and fresh 
symbolic forms. So it is now in the modern age. 
The purpose of a modern conception of the nature 
of man is to provide a perspective and tools for 
working to enable man to renew his contact with 
his own depths as a fact of known experience, thus 
to forge out of his own being new symbolic mean- 
ings that can give vitality to his life. 





Dr. Progoff is the author of The Death and Re- 
birth of Psychology, and of the modern rendering, 
with psychological commentary, of The Cloud of 
Unknowing; his most recent work is Depth Psy- 
chology and Modern Man. He is a member of 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Drew Uni- 
versity, and conducts a private practice in depth 
psychology in New York City. 
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HUMANISM AND MYSTICISM* 


Alair de Oliveira Gomes 


I 

M EN are continually coming to grips with some 

haunting problem. But they are usually so 
eager to reach a solution according to some pre- 
figured pattern they cherish as an ideal that they 
seem to be pursuing a definite aim rather than 
searching for an answer. This is human and _ na- 
tural, but it may also be prejudicial. Our yearning 
for understanding must be balanced by objectivity 
in the search; a wise balance is needed, but alas, 
this balance often depends precisely on what we 
are looking for. 

We have to make our way towards an issue 
somehow, and meanwhile, what is likely to happen 
is that both the original problem and the pre- 
figured ideal goal change in nature or in form. We 
may suddenly perceive we have made considerable 
progress in the direction of something different 
from what we first contemplated, and (what is 
stranger) we may also discover that we are spurred 
to that “something else” by needs and questions 
no longer identified with those which gave us the 
original impetus. 

Our inner quest is both elusive and persistent. 
It defies solutions, and will rather produce deep 
changes in the problems we face than be explained 
or soothed away. But if questions and yearnings 
change when they are partially or restrictively 
solved, they may also undergo strange transforma- 
tions after vain struggles against some difficulty or 
towards some goal. In such a case, a solution is not 
likely to result from the lifelong pursuit of a 
neatly outlined end. And it is not rare for nature 
to take automatic precautions, if we are not capa- 
ble of deliberately steering our course away from 
an impossible goal. 

Fidelity is one of the greatest and liveliest of 
virtues, in any cultural environment. But even to 
fidelity we are not bound rigidly; it may have to 
yield or to admit alterations. It may have to be- 
come something of a subtler and more refined 
nature. 

Because of such transformations, we sometimes 
come to accept things we would have repudiated 


*Edited and abridged by E. B. Sellon, with the author's per- 
mission, from an original manuscript. 
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A Fantasy-Essay Prompted by the 


Thought of Reincarnation 


with horror in the past. We swallow pills we would 
have spat out in disgust before; and it is not even 
necessary to sugar them, for we may come to relish 
their ugly form and sour taste. But by this time 
we ourselves may have become different from our 
former selves — and different from those who re- 
semble what we once were. 

Marcel Proust never tired of variations on this 
theme: “On croit que selon son désir on changera 
autour de soi les choses, on le croit parce que, hors 
de 14, on ne voit aucune solution favorable. On 
ne pense pas a celle qui se produit le plus souvent 
et qui est favorable aussi: nous n’arrivons pas a 
changer les choses selon notre désir, mais, peu a 
peu notre désir change. La situation que nous 
esperions changer, parce qu’elle nous était insup- 
portable, nous devient indifférente.” (La Fugitive) 
(“We are apt to believe that by our desire to do 
so we can change things around us. We entertain 
such a desire because, failing this, no favorable 
solution is in sight. The right as well as the favor- 
able solution — most often coming along of its 
own accord — is far from our thoughts. Though we 
ardently desire to do so we do not succeed in al- 
tering things; but, little by little, our desire itself 
changes. The very situation we hoped to alter, 
because we found it unbearable, now leaves us in- 
different.’’) 

We are trapped or, it may be, helped all along 
the way by our very nature; also by that thing 
which, for lack of a better word, we term luck; 
by other unknown powers, by people, by unex- 
pected happenings, and last but not least, by our 
own deeds. 

Thus it is quite reasonable that on some oc- 
casions we should momentarily halt the process 
in evolution within ourselves, and devote some 
time to the consideration of the changes we may 
be suffering. We should ponder whether the trans- 
formations are to be welcomed or accepted as un- 
avoidable sequels of former happenings; whether 
we are really tending to a better integration of 
personality and the discovery of our truest selves; 
or whether we should try to fight our way back, if 
it is still possible, because we have strayed too far 
or because we are being mangled in the new forms 
of our living. 
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Among the problems-yearnings which beset us, 
the deepest arise from our feeling of love and re- 
lationship to others, and from our concern with 
death and the nature of what may survive. Both 
of these questions are intimately connected with 
the ultimate meaning of our existence; in fact, 
so great is the affinity between these two problems 
that many of their aspects can be interchanged 
without adaptation. And the mystical experience 
is often the result of a strengthening of this par- 
allelism. 

We usually start our guesses about our future 
after-death destiny with a primitive hope of the 
pie-in-the-sky-when-we-die variety. But if we are 
not fortified in that hope by a religious or philo- 
sophic system, we may suffer one of those profound 
changes of both question and anticipation. We 
are likely to find it impossible to discover even an 
approximate picture which conforms with the 
realities we have to face in life, or with our own 
desires and aspirations. We shall probably embark 
upon changes then, and in the metamorphosis in- 
sight, good-will, peace and even wisdom may be 
gained. But this gain may be obtained only if we 
turn a deaf ear (or half an ear) to Pascal when he 
proclaims that he cannot “approuver que ceux qui 
cherchent en gemissant” (approve but those who 
do their seeking groaning). 

The most disparate beliefs stem from the ques- 
tions of man’s ultimate destiny and of the meaning 
of existence. They vary from the crudest to the 
subtlest, from the most widely accepted to the 
most capricious and individual of views. In this 
they parallel the range of love — even that form 
of love called eroticism which, as Dr. Kinsey says, 
admits the most startling variations within the 
limits of what we should normally expect or ac- 
cept. During a long period of his career, Freud 
even tried to explain all human preoccupations 
with the hereafter in terms of sex. 


Led by the demands of the epoch or the culture, 
many once pictured heaven as a place crowded 
by the blessed who, clad in nightgowns and sing- 
ing hymns and psalms, throng around a white- 
bearded God. In rebellion against such a view, 
which he found still prevalent in the religion he 
so ardently served, Leon Bloy scandalized the 
bourgeoisie and the bien-pensants by declaring 
that he wished to enter heaven “couronné des 
étrons” (crowned with filth). Carnap and company 
would assign less meaning to a thought about our 
post-morten destiny than to the explosion of a 
bubble of nothingness. Aldous Huxley seeks a per- 
ennial philosophy behind the mysticism of all 
ages and peoples. Certain saints live in such an 
exalted state of love that they even seem to bring 
heaven down to earth in their lives. And some 
astound us with the charity of which they are 
capable. 

But this catalogue must be interrupted, or it 
would be endless. 


II 


“Tel qu’en lui-méme enfin |’éternité le 
change,” (Mallarmé, Le Tombeau de Poe) 


“Only through time time is conquered.” 
(T. S. Eliot, Burnt Norton) 


sy OME time ago, as I read the unconvincing but 
challenging account of a supposed case of re- 
incarnation (the Bridey Murphy case), I was stirred 
to give form to the longing that lurked behind my 
attitude of helpless, apparently resigned, ignorance 
of the hereafter. I had also suffered one of those 
transformations along the process of search, but 
the change had not been so deep as to blot out all 
that had been alive in me at the start. 

The fantasy that came to my mind did not ap- 
pear ready-made, but it grew progressively as I 
tried to understand why I had formerly regarded 
theories of reincarnation as intolerably incoherent. 
Contrary to my expectations, I began to perceive 
that some different interpretation would lend the 
doctrines a good deal of sense. 

The main difficulty which I had found before 
in theories of reincarnation derived from the im- 
plied postulate of a lack of conscious remembrance 
of previous stages of life. This seemed to preclude 
the profitable use of experience, and thus to vitiate 
the process of individual perfection through suc- 
cessive incarnations — which alone could be its 
raison d'etre. 

However, if we were denied the conscious use 
of past experience, it might well be that this ex- 
perience did condition our present life. Such con- 
ditioning would of course occur through uncon- 
scious drives and apparently arbitrary traits of 
character; and it might be effected, too, through 
the seemingly capricious circumstances which in- 
fluence the course of our lives. This seemed to be 
implicit in the most generally accepted views of 
reincarnation. Furthermore, if we lacked aware- 
ness of previous existences while we were alive, we 
might be in full possession of it in our heaven 
interregnum, when we assumed our full person- 
ality. The different lives we pass through would 
then seem to be only experiences whereby our 
true personalities or selves might profit in their 
progressive refinement. We might actually be gods- 
in-the-making, with a real nature quite other from 
that which we know. Then we might exist down 
here only because our “overselves” needed to 
learn more freely about creation, and to acquire 
more independence. A toilsome instruction, remote 
from the bliss and evidence of paradise, might pro- 
vide the most adequate conditions. From this point 
of view, earthly existence is no more than a sort 
of dream of the overself, and earthly death no more 
than a sort of re-awakening to fuller consciousness, 
when the self could assimilate what he had learned. 
He had existed upon this weary earth despoiled of 
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much of his glory and his powers and in forgetful- 
ness of his true nature, but only in order to sharpen 
the definition of his personality and to acquire 
training for his advance toward perfection. At 
some future occasion the overself, not having 
reached its full stature, would fall again into a 
kind of sleep, and suffer another progression into 
the state of earthly man. 

That men are only the dreams of gods — this 


is an idea which has often flashed through the 
minds of poets, seers, philosophers and even 
scientists. 


Fale I had contrived the fantasy, it really 
appeared to me that, in its simple, bare out- 
line, it had some considerable advantage over 
many of the teachings of religions which put ortho- 
doxy before inquiry. 

First of all, it could only encourage us to im- 
prove our earthly lives, for if the purpose of living 
is to develop the self through experience, it would 
obviously follow that we should cultivate the char- 
acteristic values of human life. It would not be 
reasonable to suppose that we should withdraw 
from life or turn our backs upon the world and 
our fellows. Christianity, on the other hand, de- 
mands a firm belief in a heaven of which it gives 
no evidence, and a good deal of sacrifice in the 
hope of achieving after-death bliss. A doctrine of 
reincarnation would admit the pursuit of earthly 
goodness, but not go to the other extreme, as did 
Pindar when, in his Third Pythic, he cried: “O 
my soul: Do not crave eternal life, but exhaust the 
fields of the possible.” A doctrine of reincarnation 
would realize the value and relationship of the 
superphysical to the physical, and the meaning of 
man’s yearning and aspiration for the spiritual 
life. In a doctrine of reincarnation there could be 
no opposition between the values of earth and 
heaven. One would be a partial and imperfect 
representation of the other. 


This theory would also have to reject the par- 
allel assumption that we are sent down to earth 
only to triumph over local temptations and thus 
learn to long for the other world. This presup- 
poses that in heaven the earthly qualities of good- 
ness, truth and beauty are non-existent, or that 
they are not harmoniously integrated with other 
celestial qualities. But how could heaven ignore 
or negate these human values? Should we not 
regard all the things of beauty and of goodness 
perceivable by us on earth, and attainable in prin- 
ciple, as of a primarily celestial nature; should we 
not assume that they are revealed to us in the due 
selection, the due measure, and the due degree of 
purity, or corruption, which permit us to inter- 
weave them in the texture of our earthly adven- 
ture, and to make the best of them in our earthly 
apprenticeship? 

The fable would thus neither postulate a mu- 
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tual antagonism between earthly and heavenly 
things, nor an ultimate difference between them. 
It would not exalt mysticism by condemning hu- 
manism or vice versa; rather it would fully ac- 
knowledge the intricate paths and deep connectives 
between the knowledge and practice of earthly 
values — which include the world of nature — 
and the awareness of the inner reality which mys- 
tics touch. 


With all these views implicit in its plot, the fan- 
tasy could account for the variety of modes accord- 
ing to which the true intimations of goodness flash 
upon us. These intimations have no clearly marked 
origins, and almost indifferently conform with 
religious codes. They might better be considered 
as primal manifestations — in spite of the inevi- 
table vagueness that this conception introduces — 
defining a core of truth in the values and pro- 
cesses of life wherever they manifest. For supreme 
forms of goodness are to be found everywhere; 
they unmistakably illumine the lives of saints of 
all faiths, and they also move in the lives of the 
humble, who alleviate their sufferings by suffusing 
them with love. They are present in the lives of 
great artists, strengthening and defining their 
ideals; they appear also in the varieties of human 
love — not only in high altruism and love for man- 
kind, but also in lesser and more personal devotion 
to a parent or child or lover. 

A “liberal” doctrine of reincarnation might also 
offer some grounds of conciliation between the 
concepts of individual freedom and eternal destiny. 

Some Christian intellectuals have maintained 
that the possibility of hell is a necessary condition 
for the exercise of free choice; in this way they 
have sought to absolve this doctrine from the per- 
versity implicit in the idea of infinite torment. 
They argue that if human freedom is to be re- 
spected, man cannot be compelled to love God. 
Consequently, they say, the rejection of love must 
always remain a possibility, and with it, hell. But 
bad choices are usually made out of ignorance. Re- 
incarnation could offer fairer opportunities of edu- 
cating an individual so that he might learn freely 
and intimately to recognize goodness, and choose 
it. The chances of progressive self-education 
through successive lives might be so extensive 
that a theory of reincarnation could dispense 
with the conception of hell as an alternative 
to heaven, without doing violence to human 
freedom. Reincarnation might actually be (in the 
words of Emerson) the process “according to whose 
ordinations all beings advance to their beatitude.” 
Otherwise, what is the point of individual free- 
dom to choose the good, if one’s whole condition 
of being and circumstances precludes the possibil- | 
ity of the experience of the good? Such is the ter- — 
rible confusion and violence of our world that the 
individual in his search has little to guide him; 
can it be fair, therefore, that the acceptance or 
rejection of what must be an arbitrary system or 
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articles of blind faith must have eternal conse- 
quences for him? Men who live in compulsion 
and in ignorance cannot be said to exercise free- 
dom of choice. Therefore, decisions of such im- 
portance that they define eternity should not be 
asked of us, when knowledge is lacking. It is 
precisely because our enlightenment is insufficient 
that our freedom is so small. The injustice of such 
a situation would be overwhelming if we had to 
stake our eternity upon it; but if it exists only 
to present us with opportunities to grow and learn 
freely in and for ourselves, then hope returns. 

The idea of reincarnation offers us the assump- 
tion that the future may hold the possibility of 
freely relating ourselves with God. Through it, we 
can understand that if God has chosen to be the 
Deus abscondito for us on earth, we should not 
for this reason assume that He can be apprehended 
through an act of will or belief, or that He will 
appear to those who seek Him through renunci- 
ation of all that is peculiarly human. If some 
happy mortals are the recipients of direct com- 
munication, this may be one of the inscrutable 
gifts of grace, but it certainly does not exhaust the 
possible ways in which grace comes to men. Others 
may grow in the knowledge of God by different 
means. And some of the finest of man’s accom- 
plishments must be allowed to develop out of 
themselves. We should therefore not be over- 
whelmed by the too-compelling evidences of 
things eternal and things absolute. It may be very 
necessary for us, in our experience of life, to live 
out our whole existence without any immediate 
knowledge of God’s presence. It may be that in 
this way we can become more deeply ourselves. It 
may be that God intended to have us more clearly 
shaped as independent creatures, and thus more 
capable of becoming His companions. If the 
divine purpose reveals itself in spirits made 
whole — gods — then the human experience of 
creativity, the search for truth in the half-light 
of earthly existence, for knowledge in privation, 
for the self in unselfish action — all these may be 
the best of possible means to that end. 


ET us turn now to what seems to be a recent 

but growing tendency in the West to mistrust 
consciousness, to feel that consciousness is not 
capable of containing or even defining our true 
personalities. This view holds that consciousness 
is easily deceived, and that at the same time it is 
the great deceiver, for it is incapable of forming 
an adequate picture of reality. Psychoanalysis is 
responsible for the spread of such misgivings, for 
it is inclined to regard consciousness as only the 
epiphenomenon or surface manifestation of a 
much deeper and larger mind or psyche. To Freud 
it is “one property of mental life, which may co- 
exist along with its other properties or may be 
absent.” (The Ego and the Id, Ch. I) Jung sees 


consciousness as likely to split into autonomous 
complexes and even to differ in man and in 
woman. Consciousness, “without being aware of 
it, seeks its unconscious opposite, lacking which it 
is doomed to stagnation, congestion and ossifica- 
tion.” (Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, I, 
IV) And again, “It transcends our power of imag- 
ination to form a clear picture of what we are as 
a self... . There is little hope of our ever being 
able to reach even approximate consciousness ot 
the self.” (ibid, II, I) 

In Le Conscience Malheureuse, Benjamin Fon- 
dane speculates whether man, in his refusal to 
submit to resignation, might carry this to the point 
of what might appear to be madness, and he asks, 
further, whether sheer madness might not in the 
end “triumph over reason.” (“‘La folie n’arriverait- 
elle pas enfin par avoir raison de la raison?”’) His 
protest has a more general aim, i.e. to point out 
that consciousness, or rationality, its manner of 
operation and its acceptance of evidence, are the 
processes whereby we are misguided, and demon- 
strate our inherent inability to live truly and 
freely. 

A good many other examples could be given 
from contemporary philosophy and literature, par- 
ticularly the existentialist. But it is in the exact 
sciences, paradoxically, that we find some of the 
most telling references to the limitations of the 
conscious mind. Physics itself has felt the necessity 
of affirming the inadequacy of our mode of think- 
ing to apprehend physical reality. Discursive, co- 
herent, objective thought, of the classical scientific 
pattern — which is the epitome of the action of 
the conscious mind — has failed in the very areas 
where it felt itself most at home, that is, in the 
physical sciences. Niels Bohr (in Atomic Theory 
and the Description of Phenomena, II, 1) says that 
we have now been obliged to follow “different at- 
tempts of adaptation of experimental occurrences 
to our manner of intuition [i.e., of understanding 
physical reality], in which the limitations of the 
classical concepts find complementary expression.” 
(By complementary expression it is meant that 
two irreducible manners of considering or inter- 
preting the basic physical phenomena are needed, 
no train of thought being capable of unifying 
them.) And Heisenberg also has much to say about 
the inability of mental processes to comprehend 
reality. In Philosophical Problems of Nuclear Sci- 
ence (Ch. VI), he writes, “There is no definite in- 
itial point of view, from which radiate routes into 
all fields of the perceptible, but . . . all percep- 
tions must, so to speak, be suspended over an un- 
fathomable depth.” 

The suspicion under which perception is held 
has become at times so sharp that it has provoked 
in many the feeling that consciousness itself may 
be in the process of evolution and improvement. 
Aldous Huxley concluded from his experiments 
with mescalin that a greater intensity of perception 
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is possible under other than ordinary conscious 
conditions. Some, after experimenting with the 
same drug, have advanced the notion that the 
brain may act as an inhibitor to mind and sen- 
sation, and that mescalin might in turn inhibit 
this inhibitory function of the brain, thus freeing 
the mind. J. R. Smythies in Analysis of Perception 
(Ch. IV), writes, “Now, if the self (the ‘observer,’ 
the Pure Ego. . .) survives the dissolution of the 
physical body . . . then the Self may witness the 
‘mescaline’ phenomena in the degree to which 
these may develop following their total release 
from the inhibitory function of the brain.” 


With no more than the change of a few words, 
which would not alter the sense of this passage, 
it could be incorporated into the narrative of our 
fable. History itself confirms the idea that con- 
sciousness is unable to remain soberly within its 
own bounds; that in order to keep advancing or 
making fresh starts towards its most significant 
aims it has had to do some sort of violence to it- 
self, at times, in an effort to change its nature or 
even in an act of self-denial. From such processes 
consciousness often springs up enlarged and re- 
newed. Thus it becomes aware of its original or 
possible greatness, as well as its weaknesses — its 
lack of right perception and its incorrigible ten- 
dency to raise walls around itself and to subject 
fresh discoveries and experiences to rigid system- 
atization and petrification. It almost seems that 
consciousness has within it some intrinsic char- 
acteristics which prevent us from perceiving 
reality. One of these characteristics is laziness or 
inertia (tamas, to the Indians), the other a kind 
of blurring or distortion which arises out of its 
own processes (its rajasic quality). Both of these 
qualities also provide the conditions for the strug- 
gle which we maintain with ourselves and with the 
world, and which is, perhaps, the way in which 
we sharpen our personalities and overcome our 
weaknesses. But in spite of the struggle, the blur- 
ring seems never entirely to clear. 


Consciousness has certainly never been able to 
come to grips with man’s primal yearning for 
eternal continuity. We can never figure out pre- 
cisely how we could go on consciously existing for- 
ever without becoming appallingly weary of the 
whole business. We may long for immortality, we 
may envision its possibility, and, in some mystic 
experience, we may find the moment expanded and 
bid it stop. We may discover clues to eternity in 
poetry or fantasy. But we can never consciously 
realize it. All the formulas offered us by religion or 
philosopy fail; the more they attempt to a rational 
and empirical presentation of the subject the less 
they convince us. It is only the oblique testimony 
of myth and mystic that can give us a glimpse. 
Eastern minds have recognized this, and in their 
conception of the ultimate “heaven” personalities 
and events vanish like dreams. Reality is only ap- 
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proached in negative terms. The ancient Greeks 
did not even attempt to picture a paradise, and 
the Hebrews made scarcely any reference to a 
hereafter. 

All this would seem to indicate that, if we do 
not want to live in doubt, despair or illusion, it 
would be better to abandon speculation upon the 
question of self-perpetuation. If instead we accept 
what life has to offer and explore its possibilities 
for good we may, in the end, become aware that 
what we have experienced can never “pass into 
nothingness.” This may seem to be a very vague 
and general recommendation, but just because ot 
this it may, in retrospect, be found to lead to 
glimpses of truth. 

In general, artists follow this path, and they are 
sometimes led to natural revelations of beauty, 
goodness or truth, despite their philosophical ig- 
norance. This does not mean that artists are more 
capable of eluding the short-comings of conscious- 
ness or that they have livelier intimations of im- 
mortality than have mystics. Mystics are those in 
whom yearnings for union could not be sublima- 
ted, even in the sublimest works of art. But artists, 
who infuse into the work of their hands (that 
which is peculiarly earthy and human) the ex- 
pression of their spiritual vision, often achieve 
something universal and communicable, which 
individual mystic experience alone cannot do. The 
artist partakes of eternity by asserting his self and 
his own manner of perception — even by means 
of style alone, which may express the essence ot 
human individuality. As Malraux says in Les Voix 
du Silence (III, IV), “La conquetre du style de 
tout grand artiste coincide avec celle de sa liberté, 
dont elle est la seule preuve et le seul moyen.” 
(“By becoming master of his own style any great 
artist coincidently gains freedom of which his style 
is at once the only proof and the only means.”) 
Perhaps, if we are really gods-in-the-making, we 
have to find our freedom in this toilsome indivi- 
dual way, and draw forth our own unique style 
from within ourselves, thus to enrich the whole 
of life. 


I WAS cheered by my own piece of imagination, 

therefore, and allowed it to grow, trying to con- 
front it with the traditional views of reincarnation, 
to which, in the last recourse, it owed almost 
everything. 

As people speculated in the Middle Ages about 
the sex of angels, I asked myself whether an over- 
self should have a body, and I concluded that it 
should. I could not imagine a future existence 
that would involve personality and yet be entirely 
non-material. On the other hand, might not in- 
carnation upon earth be sufficient to provide the 
pure soul with the experience of association with 
a body? This last question advanced a reasonable 
argument, but it did not move me. I argued in 
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reply that there are different functions of the mind 
and the feelings, and these are enough to justify 
metamorphosis from one body into another. A 
physical body makes us taste death; it also makes 
us experience the restraint of consciousness and the 
limitation of sense perception. It does this because 
it is imperfect, but this imperfection focusses us. 
That other body, more perfect, less limited, which 
inhabits super-physical realms would not impose 
the same limitations upon us. “All flesh is not the 
same flesh: but there is one kind of flesh of man, 
another flesh of beasts, another of fishes and an- 
other of birds. There are also celestial bodies and 
bodies terrestrial. . . . So also is the resurrection 
of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it is raised 
in incorruption; . . . it is sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power.” (St. Paul, I Cor. 15:39-41) 

Having a body of sorts, would it then be neces- 
sary for the creature in heaven to die, in order to 
be born on earth? No; only to sleep. “Our birth 
is but a sleep and a forgetting.’ Men are the 
dreams of gods, who remain themselves even 
while they sleep and dream. As to the form of 
the overself, I did not feel the need of any diver- 
gence from the Greek or Hebrew conceptions. 
Man is made in God’s image, and so the divine 
self must also have the shape of man. Plato agrees, 
for he says: ““He whose initiation is recent, and 
who has been the spectator of many glories in the 
other world is amazed when he sees a [simply 
human] face of godlike aspect, successful imita- 
tion of Divine Beauty, or a body similarly beau- 
tiful.” (Phaedrus, 251) 


III 


N Plato, too, I found what seemed a hint at the 

remembrance of past lives: ““The soul, then be- 
ing immortal and often reborn, and having seen 
all things, both things here and those in Hades, 
has learned everything that there is.” (Meno, 81) 
This is not quite explicit. But the Plato who con- 
cerns me most finds his expression in the Phaedrus 
—that dialogue so often overlooked by philoso- 
phers—and in the Phaedo. Herein he does not 
shrink from sensory images: “As for sight, hear- 
ing, thought and all similar functions they [those 
in heaven] are as far from us as air is above water, 
as ether is above air. . . . Sun, moon and all stars 
are seen by them as they really are.” (Phaedo, 111) 
This leaves the impression that the senses are some- 
how perfected or transformed. It remains for In- 
dian thought (which shares the idea of reincar- 
nation) to deny the evidence of the senses, and 
proclaim that reality cannot be perceived thereby. 
Thus, in the Upanishads the assertion is made that 
Brahman-Atman is no greater in size than the 
thumb; in other words, it has nothing to do with 
material conceptions of grandeur. Likewise, in the 
Jaina school, the image of perfect existence is seen 


as a completely transparent and colorless crystal, 
a thing hardly to be perceived by the senses. Other 
typical images are the wind, the perfect mirror, 
the space that remains unchanged by the forms 
within it. 

In the famous Fire Sermon of the Buddha, it 
is said: 

“The learned and noble disciple conceives 
an aversion for the eye, conceives an aversion for 
forms, conceives an aversion for eye-consciousness, 
conceives an aversion for the impressions received 
by the eye; and whatever sensation, pleasant, un- 
pleasant or indifferent, originates in dependence 
on impressions received by the eye, for that also 
he conceives an aversion. . . . He conceives an 


aversion for the body . . . for the mind,.. . for 
ideas, . . . for mind consciousness, . . . for the im- 
pressions received by the mind .. . and in con- 


ceiving this aversion he becomes divested of pas- 

sion, and by the absence of passion he becomes 

free, and when he is free he becomes aware that 

he is free; and he knows that rebirth is exhausted 
. . and that he is no more for this world.” 


The fight against attachment is carried by In- 
dian thought far beyond ordinary regard for the 
objects of sense perception. Thus the Buddha 
taught that his own doctrine may be considered 
as a raft which a man has to employ in order to 
cross a river to the other shore. But if the man 
keeps the raft, it becomes an encumbrance to him: 
“In the same way the vehicle of the doctrine is to 
be cast away and forsaken, once the other shore 
of Enlightenment has been attained.” (Majjhima- 
Nikaya) 

Jain monks believe that violence against any 
form of life will color their inner crystal, and thus 
strengthen their bondage to the cycle of rebirth, 
the escape from which they regard as the supreme 
goal. But to us in the West, however deep our re- 
spect and admiration for the lofty reaches of In- 
dian thought, there is something alien in this re- 
jection of individual existence. It seems to deny 
human uniqueness. It is only when we study In- 
dian thought deeply that we begin to fall under 
its charm, its psychological power, its practical ap- 
plications and exalted mysticism. Such an elegant 
and refined theory of conduct as the Bhagavad 
Gita presents can rarely be matched: perhaps only 
in the Greek Paideia, in Taoism, in a few 
branches of Christian monasticism, and in Zen. 

In truth, the denial of human values preached 
by Christianity pales in comparison with the east- 
ern view of earthly existence as a wheel upon 
which we are bound. The first of the Four Noble 
Truths of Buddhism is that “all life is sorrowful.” 
Different Indian schools take the view that the 
desire for anything that is peculiar to life gives 
rise to a karmic seed that will bring one back to 
earth; therefore it is to be struggled against. Even 
the delights of the heaven-world are dangerous: 
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“The yogi should not be allured by the courtship 
of celestial powers, lest he fall into the undesir- 
able world again.” (Patanjali, Yoga Aphorisms, 
IV, 51) To the Westerner, resolutely clinging to 
his material values, even though they be “spirit- 
ualized,” this seems very strange. For what is to 
be feared, in this view, is the meretricious sweet- 
ness of life, not the reality of death. In one of the 
Upanishads, it is the personification of death it- 
self that instructs a virtuous young man: “He who 
lacks discrimination, whose mind is unsteady and 
whose heart impure, never reaches the goal, but 
is born again and again. But he who has discrim- 
ination, whose mind is steady and whose heart is 
pure, reaches the goal, and having reached it is 
born no more.” (Katha Upanishad, I, UI, 7-9) 


In the Platonic hereafter, after a noble soul has 
ecstatically contemplated “the very being with 
which true knowledge is concerned, the formless, 
colorless, intangible essence’ (Phaedrus, 247 c)— 
which in this description resembles the Brahman 
of Hinduism—there is no question of not return- 
ing to a more ordinary life, or of any disassocia- 
tion of personality into that “knowledge absolute, 
not in the form of generation or of relation, which 
men call existence, but knowledge absolute in ex- 
istence absolute.” (ibid, 247, e) Both gods and 
wise human souls “stand in the outside of 
heavens,” but it lasts only as long as “the revolu- 
tion of the spheres carries them round and they 
behold things beyond,” until “the same revolu- 
tion of the worlds brings them round again to 
the same place.” They then pass “down into the 
interior of the heavens and return home.” 


Plato did not abandon the Greek sense of meas- 
ure. Measure is linked to proportion, and propor- 
tion to rhythm. Our existences are considered as 
developing in rhythm: ecstasy is followed by more 
commonplace experience; nourishment in the Ab- 
solute is followed by the kind of nourishment 
that is revealed and enjoyed by the senses. Accord- 
ing to the Platonic view, the true goal of yoga— 
union—is achieved not through concentration and 
detachment but through the warming and the 
stirring imparted to the soul by the senses in the 
presence of goodness, truth and beauty. The love 
which thus arises gives wings to the soul. If Plato’s 
mysticism appears to us mundane in comparison 
with that of India, we should become more fully 
aware of the meaning of his perception of the 
fact that knowledge is characteristically human; 
it is the unique ability of man to know that gives 
us intimations of immortality. 


Then what has India to say of the preservation 
of personality? It is characteristic of her thought 
that she looks forward to the final loss of every- 
thing which could serve to define an ego. In the 
action-compelling Gita this is no less true than in 
more quietistic texts; for Arjuna, the goal of ex- 
istence, to be won through devotion and detach- 
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ment, is to merge himself completely in Brahman. 
This may be regarded simply as an expression of 
universal mysticism, “amada en el amado trans- 
formada,” but it also holds for Westerners strong 
associations with the love for one’s fellow man 
which our religious tradition upholds. The love 
which Lord Krishna asks of Arjuna, for instance, 
evokes both the Judeo-Christian religious atti- 
tude, and the atmosphere of warm and exalted 
comradeship peculiar to Plato and to Hellenism. 
Thus the ideal of the individual uniqueness of 
personality gradually becomes transformed into 
that of a universal humanity in which the indi- 
vidual participates. Abhorrence for separate ex- 
istence becomes blended with a mystical aspira- 
tion to lose oneself in a greater whole, through 
love. 


“This vast universe is a wheel. Upon it are all 
creatures that are subject to birth, death and re- 
birth. Round and round it turns, and never stops. 
It is the wheel of Braham. As long as the indivi- 
dual self thing it is separate from Braham, it re- 
volves upon the wheel in bondage to the laws of 
birth, death and rebirth. But when through the 
grace of Braham it realizes its identity with Him, 
it revolves upon the wheel no longer. It achieves 
immortality.” (Svetasvatara Upanishad, I, 4-6) 


| the West there is in general little craving for 

personality to vanish. Western mystics are more 
likely to experience the effacement of their ego 
only as the immediate consequence of a clearly- 
directed and well-specified love. The exercise of 
altruism and the practice of charity, except in 
some monastic orders, do not negate, for us, the 
display of a well-defined personality. Modern psy- 
chology, as well as modern literature, finds itself 
frequently at grips with this question of human 
personality. Impressed by the changes which occur 
in the problems and yearnings we suffer in the 
course of our lives, many writers have found that 
it is resignation, or the indifference that resu!ts 
from it, which brings about some of the most sig- 
nificant changes in personality. It cannot be 
merely a coincidence that in India resignation is 
so highly prized and cultivated. Thus Proust, in 
La Fugitive, says that he always dreaded the suc- 
cession of personalities in himself, for they caused 
him to become indifferent to what he had loved, 
yet they brought also relief from suffering; “cet 
etre si redoute, si bienfaisant et qui n’était autre 
au’un de ces moi de recharge que la destinée tient 
en reserve pour nous et que, sans plus écouter nos 
priéres qu’un médecin clairvoyant, et d’autant 
plus autoritaire, elle substitue malgré nous, par 
une intervention opportune, au moi vraiment 
trop blessée.” (“[making me realize that] this 
dreaded bugaboo, so beneficent, was nothing else 
than a new ‘Tl’, a re-load held in reserve for us by 
Destiny who, acting as a physician gifted with 








acute insight—hence the more dictatorial—deaf to 
our pleas and in spite of us proceeds, by his oppor- 
tune intervention, to substitute or slip in this new 
‘I’ in replacement of the decidedly too seriously 
injured one.”’) 

Aldous Huxley also draws some reflections upon 
this problem of the personality which seem to fall 
half-way between the Eastern and Western posi- 
tions. Referring to the absurd pretensions of the 
thing which each of us calls “I,” he says that he 
is not the “captain of his soul,” but that this 
might be “the not-I, which looks after my body 
and gives me my best ideas . . . this not-I with 
whom I am associated sustains me, preserves me.” 
(“Knowledge and Understanding,” in Adonis and 
the Alphabet) 

It seems to me that just as autonomous com- 
plexes and split personalities are shown in psycho- 
analysis to admit a common, deep core of indi- 
viduality, so both Huxley’s “not-I” and Proust’s 
“autre moi” can be referred to some truer self 
which lies within each one of us, but of which 
we cannot form a consciously exact picture. 

This notion of the not-I in Huxley’s sense could 
even be applied to the fantasy I have developed 
and relate it to the controlling action of the 
dreaming overself, which still persists even in life 
(sleep). And this in turn might strengthen the 
idea of personality on another level. Indeed, if 


humanism is to be preserved, or if some harmony 
between humanism and mysticism is to develop, 
a certain insistence on the uniqueness of the per- 
son must be maintained—and thus perhaps a cer- 
tain resistence to the attraction of Indian thought. 

It is of course true that in spite of philosophical 
rejection of personality, India herself has not been 
inimical to human values. They have flowered in 
her arts. However, the philosophy of Plato may 
be richer in possibilities of harmony between hu- 
manism and mysticism, for the human arts can 
find a definitively positive place within it. Yet the 
philosophy of action without attachment, as set 
forth in the Gita, has such tremendous implica- 
tions for man that we in the West should hesitate 
to affirm it inferior to the over-liberal interpreta- 
tion of Greek thought to which we may feel nat- 
urally and historically more inclined. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BURMESE LANGUAGE 


Khin Maung Win 


Introduction 


Cultural anthropologists have shown that in re- 
porting the observable customs and the cultural 
artifacts of another people one must describe 
what one sees with the linguistic mentality of the 
people being observed rather than that of the ob- 
server. The present study is, therefore, of notable 
importance. Not only does Dr. Win take one in- 
side the minds of his childhood playmates in the 
villages of Burma and into the form of his native 
language, but, because his people’s way of think- 
ing is as Buddhist as it is Burmese, his study 
throws light on the predominant culture of South- 
east Asia and a significant component of the en- 
tire culture of the Far East. Most important of 
all, his analysis shows that common sense prose 
can hardly be trusted to describe the facts of cul- 
tural anthropology. Instead, one must determine 
first of all the level or mode of conceptual mean- 
ing in which the people move. Are they radical 
empiricists, staying very close to the particular 
perishing events and the aesthetic impressions of 
the moment? Are they naive realists surreptitious- 
ly assuming the subject-predicate grammar and 
the persisting substances of the Aryan languages, 
after the manner of the man of common sense 
in the West? Or do they think in terms of the for- 
mal constructs of ancient Greek and modern 
Western mathematical physics and of Stoic Ro- 
man and modern contractual law? These are ques- 
tions which any educator and cultural anthro- 
pologist needs to ask himself before describing 
any facts about another people or a culture dif- 
ferent from one’s own. Dr. Win helps us to see 
in this article, as brief as it is important, what 
the Burmese answer is to these questions. 

—F. S. C. Northrop 


S U Wun, a noted scholar of the Burmese lan- 

guage, has said: “The Burmese language be- 
longs to the Tibeto-Burman group of the Tibeto- 
Chinese language; but unlike Chinese, it is not 
ideographic. That is, it does not have characters 
which originated as pictures, but an alphabet, of 
eleven vowels and thirty consonants, derived from 
the Pahlavi script of India.” 
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An Epistemological Analysis 


To understand the mentality of the Burmese 
people, it is necessary to subject this language to 
a more detailed philosophical analysis. 


I 


OE of the philosophically important features 
of Burmese is that it is a tenseless language. 
That is to say, tenses—past, present and future— 
are not so important in the Burmese language as 
they are, for example, in English. The main func- 
tion of the Burmese language is to talk about 
actions regardless of the time that they take place, 
will take place, or took place. 

If we pick up a contemporary Burmese novel 
at random, we find that sentences in it contain 
verbs in the present tense. When a Burmese novel- 
ist wants to specify time, he always makes it ex- 
plicit by using such phrases as “two weeks ago,” 
“two months ago,” “two centuries ago,” and so 
on. After giving a specific time, he again comes 
back to the present and describes the actions in 
the present tense. This is also true when he writes 
a novel about things to come. This way of writing 
shows that the past and future find their reality 
only in the present. 

Let us take a simple Burmese sentence, “U Pu 
thwa de.” It contains a proper noun and a verb. 
U Pu is a proper noun meaning man; thwa de is 
a verb which means either “go” or “went,” de- 
pending on the context in which it is used. In 
English, the word “go” is in the present tense, 
meaning “move on” or “proceed”; its past tense 
is “went.” But in the Burmese language, both 
“go” and “went” are expressed by one word, thwa 
de. Therefore, the Burmese language can be said 
to be tenseless. For example: 

(1) Ma ne ga U Pu thwa de 

Ma ne ga means yesterday; thwa de, therefore, 
should be rendered ‘‘went” here, because it is pre- 
ceded by the word ma ne ga, which means yester- 
day. So, ma ne ga U Pu thwa de means “Yesterday 
U Pu went.” 

(2) Di nay U Pu thwa de 

Di nay means today; thwa de, therefore, should 
be translated here as “goes,” because it comes after 
the word di nay, which means today. So, di nay U 


+ “The Burmese Language,” by U Wun, The Atlantic, February 
1958, p. 153. 
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Pu thwa de means “Today U Pu goes.” 











But if the specific time, such as today or yes- 
terday, is not mentioned, then U Pu thwa de can 
be translated into either “U Pu goes” or “U Pu 
went.” It is thus that Burmese may be called 
tenseless. 

What is philosophically important is that verbs 
in the Burmese language stand for immediately 
known actions. In other words, actions in the past 
and in the future are talked about as taking place 
in the immediately experienced present. In the 
case of verbs which express the future, a little 
change is made. Instead of saying thwa de, the 
Burmese says thwa ne. But here also the future 
is not clearly stated; it only tells us that the action 
is not yet definite. 

This analysis of the language shows that the 
Burmese people live temporally in immediately 
experienced present events. Therefore, generally 
speaking, most Burmese are not so happy if they 
have to make very exact temporal appointments 
with other people. For the Burmese, determinate 
time is subjective; their conception of it is some- 
times referred to as ba-ma-na-yt, meaning the Bur- 
mese time. The Burmese very commonly use such 
expressions as hta-min-ta-lon-chat, which means 
the time of cooking a pot of rice or nay-win-yo-yi, 
meaning the time the sun is about to set. But these 
show that time is not definite and objective; time 
is relative and subjective. It is very difficult to say 
how long cooking a pot of rice will take. It de- 
pends on the size of the pot and the power of 
heat applied to cooking. We have also to think 
of the kind of rice that is cooked. The expres- 
sion, “the time the sun is about to set,” is also 
equally relative and subjective. Clearly, the 
“time” referred to is impressionistic sensed time; 
it is not mathematically constructed, quantita- 
tively measured and exact time. 


II 

ESIDES, in the Burmese language verbs are 

the most important concepts. For a Burmese 
the action is more important than the actor. This 
also is revealed by the language. In English a verb 
by itself does not make a sentence, unless as in a 
sentence like “Stop!” where all know that “You” 
is omitted. But in spoken Burmese a verb by it- 
self can become a complete sentence without it 
being known exactly who is the actor for whom 
the verb stands. The actor can be “I” or “You” 
or “They” or “He” or “We.” Who performs the 
action can be determined only by the context. 

Thwa de is a perfect sentence in spoken Bur- 
mese. It means “go.” But it can mean “I go” or 
“You go” or “They go” or “He goes” or “We go,” 
depending on the context in which it is used. And 
since verbs are also tenseless, thwa de can mean 
“I went” or “You went” or “They went” or “He 
went” or “We went,” also depending upon the 
context. Thus, if the person who is making this 





statement is referring to himself, the sentence 


thwa de means “I went” or “I go,” depending on 
the time the action is supposed to take place. 

Let us take two Burmese, A and B. A wants to 
know whether B went somewhere the other day. 

A asks, Ma ne ga thwa tha la 

Ma ne ga means yesterday; thwa in this connec- 
tion should be translated as “went” or “did go”; 
tha la makes the sentence interrogative. So, A asks, 
“Did (you) go yesterday?” (Note that “you” is not 
mentioned in the original Burmese.) 

B replies, thwa de, which we shall translate here 
as “(I) went.” Again, in Burmese “I” is omitted, 
but in translation we insert “I” rather than “We” 
or “They,” because we know that the speaker is 
referring to himself. 

So, in the context, if the speaker is referring 
to himself we add “I” in the translation, but if 
he is referring to a group of people of whom he 
is one, we insert “We.” If the speaker is referring 
to a group of people and if he is not one of them, 
we insert “They” in the English translation. In 
the same way, if the speaker is referring to a third 
person we shall insert “He”; if he refers to a 
second person or persons we add “You”; if he is 
referring to one inanimate object we insert “It”; 
if to several objects, we add “They.” 

But the fact that these pronouns are not usually 
mentioned shows that for Burmese the action is 
much more important than the actor. A sentence 
which expresses an action without referring to the 
actor who performs it is considered in ordinary 
daily Burmese to be complete. Such a sentence is 
entirely meaningful. Thus, all that is real is ac- 
tion; all is in flux. There is no such thing as sub- 
stance, physical or mental, which serves as an un- 
changing substratum of changing phenomena. 
Only that which is given in purely immediate ex- 
perience is real. Therefore, in the Burmese lan- 
guage all concepts are radical empirical concepts, 
to use Northrop’s term. 


III 
5 pee fact that the Burmese people live in a 
radically empirical world is revealed also by 
the structure of the Burmese language. In spoken 
Burmese, if there are five separate actions there 
are five separate sentences to describe them. For 
example, in English the following five actions are 
expressed in one sentence: 

“I went downtown, bought a chicken, came 
back home, cooked it, and served it to my father.” 

Here the five actions performed by me in the 
past are expressed together in one sentence. But 
in ordinary Burmese, this sentence has to be 
broken up into five parts, since it consists of five 
separate actions: 

“Go downtown. After go downtown, buy 
chicken. After buy chicken, come back home. 
After come back home, cook. After cook, serve my 
father.” (Note that there is no “I,” and that the 
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verbs are in the present tense.) 

The absence of the “I’’ suggests that the person 
is conceived not as a realistic ontological sub- 
stance, but as the content of immediately exper- 
ienced events. What is philosophically important 
here also is that since each sentence talks primar- 
ily about one action, that sentence refers primarily 
to the action that takes place in the immediately 
felt present. An action is real only at a particular 
moment. When two actions are connected, they 
are connected by the expression “After . . .,” but 
both actions are expressed by verbs in the present 
tense. Therefore, for a Burmese, time is nothing 
but a series of these immediately felt actions. 
Time is relative to the particular occasion; so 
also is space. 

The subjectivity of space is revealed by the na- 
ture of the Burmese name. Let us take a man 
named Ba. This person Ba is not thought of as 
in objective space. A person who is older than 
Ba, calls him Maung Ba. Ba is called Ko Ba by 
those who are of the same age. Those who are 
younger call him U Ba. Thus, the name Ba is 
temporally relative to each percipient. As the 
name Ba is relative to these persons, the person 
named Ba himself is relative to these persons. 
Moreover, he has different obligations to these 
people, which are to be expressed by different ac- 
tions, physical, mental or vocal. But the person 
named Ba is nothing but a collection of these ac- 
tions and similar actions. Thus the person named 
Ba is radical empirical in character. What is true 
of Ba also is true of all other things in space. 
Hence space is subjective. 

But this theory of the subjectivity, or the rela- 
tivity to each occasion, of space and time is held 
not by the Burmese alone. It is shared by all other 
Buddhists. With regard to the Buddhist conception 
of time, Professor Takakusu says: 

“People are accustomed to regard time as pro- 
gressing in a straight line from the infinite past 
through present to infinite future. Buddhism, 
however, regards time as a circle with no begin- 
ning or end. Time is relative.” 

Not only is time subjective; time and space are 
not separate entities but correlative. Professor 
Takakusu again says: 

“But it is to be particularly noted that time 
has never been considered to exist separately from 
space. That is to say, every being or thing has 
time of its own. Space and time are always cor- 
relative. Men have an average wave-length, or life 
time, of fifty years. But a crane is said to live for 
a thousand years. And with the heavenly beings, 
their one day and night is said to be as long as 
the whole fifty years of the earthly men. A day fly 
and a morning glory, on the other hand, live a 
short wave-length of only one day.’” 

The Burmese language, therefore, reveals noth- 


2 The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy, by Takakusu, p. 31. 
 Ibid., p. 53. 
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ing more than the Buddhist conception of space 
and time. If these are correlative and subjective, 
the reader may now wonder how the Burmese 
could conceive of objects which are not actions. 
For example, a chicken is a physical object, and 
it is mentioned in the sentences above, which are 
literally translated from the Burmese. 

In order to answer this question we have to 
keep in mind the distinction between the radical 
empirical, the naive realistic and the modern 
Western scientific epistemological conceptions ot 
an object. We shall use Professor Northrop’s clas- 
sification of some different types of conceptual 
meaning. 

The essence of naive realism is that the exist- 

ence of a physical object, such as a chicken, is 
known directly by perception; at the same time 
it is conceived as a thing which exists in the ex- 
ternal world independently of the perceiver. This 
kind of epistemology poses a problem: 
“How can a thing whose existence is known only 
by direct perception in terms of images that are 
relative to each percipient and occasion be said to 
exist in the external world independently of the 
perceiver and the occasion?” If an object’s exist- 
ence is known only by images that are different 
from one perceiver to the next and from moment 
to moment, then since the images perish, so does 
the object; also, since the images vary, there is 
no meaning for an object independent of its re- 
lation to the particular percipients and occasions. 
Therefore, to say that the existence of an object 
is known directly by perception and also that it 
is a thing which exists in the external world in- 
dependently of the perceiver involves a contra- 
diction. 

Because of the foregoing consideration, Budd- 
hists deny the existence of an object in the exter- 
nal world, independent of the perceiver. All ob- 
jects exist only relative to, and vary with, the 
percipient and even the occasion. To be means 
to be perceived; esse est percipi. Also, the per- 
ceiver is relative to the content of his immediate 
consciousness; he is as relative to the perceptions, 
as the perceptions are to him. The Buddha him- 
self stated the non-realistic nature of all objects 
in the Surangama Sutra: 

“Suppose, Ananda, that you and I are again 
sitting in the Jeta grove, looking over the gar- 
dens, even to the sun and moon, and seeing 
all the multitudinous objects, and no such 
thing as perception of sight can be pointed 
out to us. But, Ananda, among all these mul- 
titudinous phenomena, can you show me any- 
thing which does not belong to the percep- 
tion of sight? 

“Ananda replied: Noble Lord! True, I see 
every part of the Jeta grove but see nothing 
which does not belong to perception and 
sight. And why? Because if the trees in the 
grove do not belong to the perception of 
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sight, we could not call them trees. But if the 

trees belong to the perception of sight, why 

do we still call them trees? It is the same 
with space. If it does not belong to the per- 
ception of sight, we could not see space, and 
if it does belong to the perception of sight, 
why should we still call it space? I am con- 
vinced now that all objects whatsoever, be 
they little or big, wherever there are mani- 
festations and appearances, all belong to the 
perception of sight.’”* 

Clearly one assumption underlies these observa- 
tions. It is that anything not given in immediate 
experience simply does not exist. But positively, 
this means that the Buddha is affirming a radical 
empirical concept of all objects. 

In this kind of epistemological philosophy, all 
the concepts are what Professor Northrop calls 
concepts by intuition, which he defines as those 
“which denote, and the complete meaning of 
which is given by, something which is imme- 
diately apprehended.”* Therefore, for a Burmese 
or a Buddhist the idea of chicken is a concept by 
intuition. The object, chicken, is nothing more 
than an agglomeration of the qualities of an ob- 
ject which is named chicken. Not only are all 
these qualities given in immediate experience, but 
each varies from percipient to percipient and from 
one here-now event to another. Hence, the Bur- 
mese indicative sentence is composed largely of 
verbs. 

But according to modern Western scientific 
epistemological theory, the object, such as 
chicken, is more than an agglomeration of imme- 
diately given qualities. The chicken exists in the 
external world independently of the perceiver’s 
mind. But, unlike naive realism, this view does 
not hold that the whole of the object is given in 
immediate experience; there are other aspects of 
a chicken which are known only theoretically, by 
means of indirectly confirmed postulates. Since 
part of the meaning of the concept of a chicken 
is of the latter type, it can be called, to use Pro- 
fessor Northrop’s terminology, a concept by postu- 
lation. This he defines as one “the meaning of 
which in whole or part is designated by the postu- 
lates of the deductive theory in which it occurs.’ 

The essential thing to note about this definition 
of a concept by postulation is that implicitly and 
explicitly it requires a formally constructed set of 
postulates of a deductive theory to be present in 
the scientific or philosophical bases of any cul- 
ture, if the people of that culture conceive of the 
data of their experience in terms of concepts by 
postulation as well as concepts by intuition. The 
inclusion of the word “in whole or part” in the 
definition permits some concepts to have other 
sources of meaning than formally constructed 
* The Wisdom of China and India, ed by Lin Yutang, p. 530. 
* The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities, by F. S. C. 


Northrop, p. 82. 
* Ibid., p. 83. 





theories, and still remain concepts by postula- 
tion. These concepts by postulation are distin- 
guished by Professor Northrop into at least four 
different species. 

When a concept’s meaning is given completely 
by formal axiomatic or syntactic construction it is 
a concept by postulation—which is a concept by 
intellection. An axiomatically constructed theory 
of contemporary mathematical physics, for which 
there is no sensed or imagined model, is an in- 
stance. The three other species of concepts by 
postulation noted by Professor Northrop are: logi- 
cal concepts by inspection, concepts by imagina- 
tion and concepts by perception. Each of these 
three sub-classes gets part of its meaning by for- 
mal syntactical construction and another part by 
reference to either the senses or the imagination. 
Thus, according to Professor Northrop’s defini- 
tion, all concepts by postulation are in part at 
least concepts by intellection; but that species 
which he calls a concept by intellection is com- 
pletely so. 

In our present concern with a Buddhist culture 
and its linguistic symbols one question arises: 
Does the Burmese language contain any symbols 
that are concepts by perception? 

Professor Northrop defines a concept by per- 
ception as an axiomatically constructed “concept 
by postulation designating factors which are in 
part sensed and in part imagined.’ Then he gives 
two examples: 

“(1) Monistic. e.g., the public space of daily 
life. 

(2) Pluralistic. e.g., other persons, tables, chairs 
and the spherical moon with its back side which 
we do not see as well as its presented side which 
we do see.””* 

It has been shown that for Burmese, like other 
Buddhists, space is not public but sensed as rela- 
tive to each percipient and occasion. So it is clear 
that their concept of space is not a monistic con- 
cept by perception. But Professor Northrop also 
lists other things—such as persons, tables, chairs, 
and the spherical moon—as pluralistic concepts by 
perception. The Burmese, like other people, also 
see such images. The question thus arises, “What, 
then, is the difference between the Burmese con- 
ception of, say, the moon, and the moon as con- 
ceived by a modern Western scientist?” 

The moon to a Burmese is a radical empirical 
object. In Burmese villages, for example, the chil- 
dren play with the moon. In a village called Padu, 
near Mandalay, children play in the open air at 
night whenever the moon is in the sky. Since 
there are no electric lights in the village, at other 
times they have to retire earlier in the evening. 
But when they see the moon, they are happy. This 
village is so designed that there are three or four 
houses in a big compound, facing one another. At 





? Ibid., p. 94. 
* Ibid., p. 94. 


the center of the compound is a large space where 
the children play. When the moon shines, in their 
playground, they jump up and down and make all 
kinds of noises while looking at it. Then they ask 
the moon to give them rice on a golden plate. 
They consider the moon their friend. They tell 
the moon all their secrets and wishes. They call 
the moon ma-tha-le-ta-tha-le-ta san-da-la, meaning 
“the moon—the one which we always desire 
whether it shines or not.” 

The elderly people also believe that the moon 
has some sort of power to stop a child crying. 
When a young child cries, his mother takes him 
to a place where the child can see the moon and 
sings this song: 

“A hare is sitting in the golden moon; 

There is also an old man polishing rice. 
Look at the moon, child! 

The moon god shows himself to stop you 


° ” 
crying. 


Therefore, the moon is something which can 
stop a child crying. It is something which can be 
a friend of the children. In short, the moon is 
something as immediately present to any child as 
are his playmates. It is right here in the play- 
ground, not faraway off in the sky. Furthermore, 
the moon is laden with emotive content. It is not, 
however, thought of as an unemotive, unconscious 
spherical material moon, with its back side which 
we do not see as well as its presented side which 
we do see. Consequently, the moon is not con- 
ceived by a Burmese as an object of scientific 
study; instead it is an immediately felt object of 
love and admiration. It is bright and beautiful. 
Thus the concept moon is not at all a concept by 
postulation which is a concept by perception. Its 
whole meaning is given in immediate experience. 
Hence all concepts in the Burmese language are 
concepts by intuition. There are no concepts by 
postulation in it. 





SOURCE READINGS: INTEGRATIVE MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Toward a New Image of Man 


MERICA’S second conference on existential 
psychotherapy, held in New York February 27 
and 28, 1960, was a distinguished gathering of 
professors, scholars, psychiatrists and psychologists, 
many of them European. 
In the opening address, Paul Tillich presented 
a view which won general agreement from his 
audience. He held that existentialism is one ele- 
ment in the larger frame of essentialism. Man may 
be seen from the point of view of his essential 
nature or his existential predicament. Existential- 
ism focusses on the latter. However, medical tech- 
niques have an underlying doctrine of man which 
also touches on the causes of life, a doctrine of 
being, and the logos of being which is implicit 
whether stated or not. Dr. Tillich feels the need 
for a clearly stated philosophic matrix for psycho- 
analysis other than that of Freud, which does not 
fit more recent experience in psychotherapy which 
implies that there is an essential self that is healthy 
or good but which may become existentially dis- 
torted. 
Dr. Rollo May, who has taken a leading role 
in introducing existential thought to America, 
agreed wholeheartedly. He does not want existen- 
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tialism identified with an anti-intellectualism 
which deprecates science, rationality and tech- 
nique. Existentialism is a method to clarify prob- 
lems, but it does not give the answers. There is 
need for an essentialist foundation for psycho- 
analysis. We live in a world of structure where 
rational thought is necessary. Kurt Goldstein added 
the point that there can be no therapy without 
philosophy and theology, that we cannot under- 
stand even biology without going back to the 
essence. 

A. H. Maslow showed that there are many alter- 
natives to Freud’s instinct theory, although neo- 
Freudians do not seem to be aware of them. To 
him, Kurt Goldstein’s concepts of the biological 
nature of man, his motivational tendencies and 
capacities, offer a richer source for handling the 
relation between existentialism and the essential 
nature of man. He suggested that the view of guilt 
held by many existentialists as betrayal of the “real 
self” implies an essentialist view of man. Most of 
the neurotic problems ordinarily dealt with by 
psychotherapists are superficial, and understanding 
sweeps them away. But there are genuine prob- 
lems which are part of the human essence working 
in the human situation, and these do not fade. Dr. 
Maslow suggests study of the area of life’s real 
problems as a kind of metapsychology, an educa- 
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tion of the psyche, which requires new techniques. 

The general feeling in the conference was that 
there is great need for clarification of the essential 
nature of man. Dr. Antonia Wenkart suggested 
that the new image should include spirituality as a 
resource of energy hardly tapped as yet by analysts, 
the dwelling place of the whole man, the well of 
his creativeness which yields regenerative power. 
Dr. Viktor Frankl said that he is working on a 
dimensional ontology for man. He does not like 
to speak of levels in man, as that tends to disrupt 
wholeness, but prefers to speak of the biological, 
psychological and essentially human dimensions, 
which includes spirit. 

Dr. Tillich pointed out that he is careful about 
using the word “spirit,” but that he has come to 
use the word as meaning that which characterizes 
man as man, and expresses itself as moral self- 
realization, as cultural production, and as religious 
self-transcendence. It is a power which gives liber- 
ation from the binding quality of law, culture and 
religion. He urged the reestablishment of this 
doctrine of man as spirit, as the unity of all the 
dimensions in man. Dr. Tillich made another plea 
regarding the use of the word “rationality” or 
reason. He feels a strong distinction should be 
made between logos-reason, as used in Greek 
thought, and the technical or formal reason which 
the word usually means today. Logos includes the 
structure of mind and of reality, and makes reason- 
ing in man possible. Technical reason is a term 
for analytical thought, and excludes aesthetics al- 
though art forms have their own logos or struc- 
ture and thus are reasonable in the larger sense 
of the word. 

Other papers discussed fundamental assump- 
tions and philosophical presuppositions to some 
extent but the stress was on more specific aspects 
of psychotherapy and research. 

Dr. Clemens C. Benda, for example, read a paper 
showing phenomenology as the most satisfactory 
approach to the study of man. To existentialists, 
knowledge without feeling is not knowledge. The 
accent is emphatically on experience rather than 
on the objective abstraction of concepts. Science 
has progressed by making objects the subject of 
analysis from without, but this method has not 
been successful in the study of man. Phenomen- 
ology has more to offer; in this approach such 
things as verbal reports and gestures are clues to 
an inner state. Dr. Benda stressed the importance 
of postponing conclusions until there is under- 
standing. 

The age-old problem of will and choice took 
the stage in various modern guises. Dr. Maslow 
has been studying the insightful moment in ther- 
apy, when the patient comes to a new, forgiving, 
health-giving view of his past. These moments 
generate values such as integration and wholeness. 
He believes that as the patient becomes unified 
the world becomes unified; the wholeness of 





the world is isomorphic with the wholeness of the 
person. 

Dr. Frankl, too, read a paper which implied 
the power of choice and will in man, which has 
been minimized since the time of Freud. Dr. 
Frankl holds that man’s main concern is not with 
his lower needs but with self-actualization or the 
development of his capacities. This necessitates a 
reinterpretation of man. In the early days of psy- 
choanalysis “I am” meant “I must”; instinctual 
drives and the force of environment gave man no 
choice. Now, however, “I can” expresses the cur- 
rent view that man can actualize himself and ful- 
fill his potentials. Dr. Frankl pointed up the need 
for a third concept beyond necessity and possibil- 
ity: “I ought,” that is, ought to fulfill the mean- 
ing of each situation in life (which implies that 
one can choose to do so or not on some level of 
his being). This “ought” necessitates a view of the 
world as an objective reality and not a mere in- 
strument for man’s purposes, that the causes man 
commits himself to are values in themselves, and 
not means to selfish ends. Thus each man’s life has 
a special and personal meaning which he ought to 
fulfill from moment to moment. This meaning 
cannot be grasped intellectually, but rather comes 
from commitment at the center, accompanied by 
a basic trust in being. 

Dr. Rollo May, who was largely responsible for 
conceiving and planning the conference, offered 
the significant view that dream symbols contain 
an element of decision. According to him, Freud 
missed this element because of his faulty presup- 
positions, though he knew so much about dreams. 
In Dr. May’s view the symbols are the language 
by which man communicates as a totality, both 
conscious and unconscious. Every dream is a 
bridge between the outer situation and the ar- 
chaic and personal unconscious. Symbols have per- 
sonal meaning, but they also contain some truth 
of a universal nature. They are the response of 
the total person to the crisis of the day, an attempt 
to work out a way of life. They also show a pro- 
gressive function which is a movement toward 
integration; their symbols reveal the past, the 
present, and also what ought to be. Symbols are 
formative in cultures and express their religion and 
education; they give unity. But they also have a 
universal dimension which points beyond the im- 
mediate situation of the culture. 

Dr. Thomas Hora ended the sessions with a 
poetic paper on “Transcendence and Healing,” 
which showed the outworking of Zen in the ther- 
apy situation. He spoke of the phenomenon of 
healing as mysterious and unfathomable, as are 
love and existence. The phrase “openness to 
understanding” recurred again and again, and 
such expressions as “let be,” “allow truth to 
emerge,” “truth revealing itself moment to mo- 
ment.”” When one has ceased to fight and has the 
tranquillity of a free mind, he can transcend such 
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things as the dichotomy between patient and ther- 
apist, and between body and mind. He transcends 
the ego as mental activity, as doing or not doing, 
and pleasure-pain, so that he is no longer pre- 
occupied with feeling good. He goes beyond the 
causal thinking which prevents him from knowing 
himself as a flow or process, and beyond the pre- 
occupation with gratifying desires which leads to 
using people as means to ends. Time-bound think- 
ing is transcended, too, as he realizes the pain of 
isolation within the bonds of his own mental struc- 
ture. He no longer strives for confirmation of his 
own being through needing to be wanted and 
loved. The patient does not experience transcend- 
ence of all these categories, of course, and Dr. Hora 
is not implying a sudden cure such as an over- 
powering satori experience, but rather the pos- 
sibility that patients can experience ultimate real- 
ity manifested as love-intelligence. 

In the discussion, Professor Wyschograd of City 
College raised the question of whether Dr. Hora’s 
ideas had anything really to do with existentialism. 
Professor Wyschograd pointed out that Kierke- 
gaard wrote a book entitled Either/Or and that 
all of the existentialists agree that anxiety and 
conflict can be transcended only momentarily and 
otherwise need to be confronted continually in 
one’s life. 

The tone of the conference and the caliber of 
the participants made one dare to hope that the 
next years might see the emergence of a concept 
of man empirical enough to be generally accepted, 
and broad enough so that it would not produce 
a new school but rather enrich and give deeper 
meaning to existing schools. 

—S. J. Nicholson 





Survival: an Evidential Approach 


HE concept of reincarnation and its concomi- 

tant, the idea of survival, have engaged the 
imagination of many philosophers. Most of those 
who have given much thought to the subject of 
reincarnation have considered it mainly as a reas- 
onable or plausible mechanism of survival, and 
have not drawn much on empirical evidence. 

Dr. Ian Stevenson has approached the problem 
rather differently in “The Evidence for Survival 
from Claimed Memories of Former Incarnations,” 
Part I of which appears in the April 1960 issue of 
the Journal of the American Society for Psychical 
Research. In this first part of his paper, Dr. Stev- 
enson surveys the types of evidence adduced in 
favor of the reincarnation hypothesis and describes 
what appear to him the most important relevant 
evidences, namely, apparent memories of former 
incarnations. He purposely does not concern him- 
self with possible mechanisms of reincarnation or 
discuss such ethical implications of reincarnation 
as the theory of karma, although in the Orient 
this is an indissoluble part of the conception. He 
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confines himself solely to evidence for the possi- 
bilities that each human being may comprise a 
physical body and a psi-component, which after 
death may continue an unembodied existence for 
a time and then become associated with another 
physical body, presumably during its embryonic 
development. It follows from this hypothesis that 
certain aspects of the psi-component may influence 
the personality of the new human being in its 
mental contents, behavior and physical body. 

Dr. Stevenson begins by surveying the rather less 
conclusive evidence for reincarnation offered by 
the appearance of genius and other inequities in 
the distribution of human talents, by communica- 
tions from ostensible discarnate personalities, by 
statements made by sensitives as to the existence of 
other persons in a previous life, and by special 


predilections or fears possibly related to former - 


incarnations. All of this is open to question since 
other causative factors may be involved. 

Instances which appear to Dr. Stevenson to pro- 
vide more interesting and important evidence in- 
clude discrete, imaged memories which can be 
checked against known or discovered facts. He 
classifies this type of case into several categories. 
One of these occurs very commonly and consists 
of a sense of familiarity with a place never seen 
before; it is called the experience of déja vu. Al- 
though psychiatrists have devised a number of 
theories to account for this phenomenon, none of 
them appear to be entirely satisfactory. A related 
experience includes a description of details of some 
place or events of which the narrator apparently 
had no previous knowledse. In a typical case of 
this kind, a person visiting with friends some for- 
eign land, suddenly senses that the town they are 
in is well-known to him, so that he can describe 
its features in advance of seeing it, and act as a 
guide for its tour. 

A third type of experience involves instances in 
which a person apparently recalled details about 
himself during a previous existence as another 
person. Dr. Stevenson has records of 44 such cases, 
which vary considerably in the number of details 
matched and in the investigations conducted into 
the cases. He takes the arbitrary figure of six 
matched items as constituting evidence worthy of 
consideration. Of the 44 cases studied, in 22 the 
memories first occurred in children under the age 
of ten. In all but 2 of the 28 cases not occurring 
in the same family, the person remembered was 
completely unknown to the parents of the remem- 
bering child. In most cases, no precipitating cir- 
cumstances stimulated the memories, which oc- 
curred spontaneously. In all but one case, the 
rememberer claimed to recall what he had done in 
a previous life but did not resume the personality 
of that former existence. 

Dr. Stevenson concludes his presentation of the 
evidence by briefly recounting the details of seven 
cases, one of them the well-known case of Shanti 
Devi. The details of one case will be summarized 
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here, in order to give an indication of the charac- 
ter and evidential validity of the investigation: 
A Japanese boy called Katsugoro, when about 
eight years of age, stated that he had been called 
Jozo in a preceding life a few years earlier. He 
claimed to have then been the son of a farmer 
called Kyubei and his wife Shidzu and to have 
lived in a village called Hodokubo. He further 
stated that Kyubei had died and that his mother 
had then married a man called Hanshiro. He said 
that he himself, Tozo, had died of smallpox at the 
age of six, a year after his father had died. He 
gave details of his burial and described the appear- 
ance of his former parents and their home. Katsu- 
goro was eventually taken to the village he named 
and the persons he named were found or identified 
as having lived there. In the village (unaccom- 


panied by anyone from the village) he led the way 
to his former parents’ house and recognized it and 
them. He pointed to a shop and a tree in the vicin- 
ity, saying that they had not been there before, 
which was true. Altogether, Katsugoro’s statements 
provided sixteen items correctly matched with the 
verified facts, to which responsible witnesses made 
numerous affidavits. 

In the second part of his paper, to be published 
in the next issue of the Journal, Dr. Stevenson will 
discuss various hypotheses which deserve attention 
in evaluating this data, and will offer some pro- 
posals for further investigations. He is conducting 
an international census of cases of this kind and 
will be grateful if readers will inform him of 
additional accounts. 

—E. B. Sellon 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Wi this issue MAIN CURRENTS completes its 
sixteenth volume in a fashion (we may say) 
true to its rather special purposes. 

A Burmese university faculty member contrib- 
utes an account of the Burmese language in which 
its embodiments of the philosophy of the happy 
people of that lovely country are treated by the 
penetrating analysis worked out by Professor 
Northrop in The Meeting of East and West. We 
are indebted to Khin Maung Win for a most orig- 
inal and revealing contribution, and to Professor 
Northrop himself for putting this piece in con- 
text. 

A Latin-American writer, Alair Gomes, gathers 
together certain reflections upon a subject so often 
presented so baldly as to put off any reader who 
knows how stubborn are all questions connected 
with death, continuity, and birth. There is some- 
thing elevating, not only in the theme, but in 
this particular treatment. It is a delight to an 
editor to be able to set this discourse from South 
America alongside one by a man born to the 
Buddhist psychology and cosmology. 

Western literature offers recensions and trans- 
lations of the Vedic-Buddhist lore in many forms, 
literal, subtle and poetic—witness the Light of 
Asia, for example, which conveys the spirit and 
the facts so well and yet was written in part (so 
I was told by a brother of Arnold) on the backs 
of old envelopes during crowded journeys to and 
from professional duties in Victorian London. But 
all too seldom have first-rank literary Westerners 
written out of their own experiences and their 


own inner light of all that. It is inevitable to 
think first of that Ode of Wordsworth which be- 
gins so quietly:— 

“There was a time when meadow, grove, and 

stream, 

The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 

Apparell’d in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 
and moves on, to the oft-quoted but ever-stirring 
proclamation:— 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar;” 

It adds great interest, for an editor, also to be 
able to bring forward the consequences of the 
Jungian view, as these are conveyed through Dr. 
Ira Progoff. Here, too, we have the authentic 
voice of a European who found his way so natural- 
ly and deeply into Asian thought as to be able to 
employ its profound ideas truly as his own. 

The main currents in modern thought are most 
certainly setting in a direction to which the es- 
tablishment of reality for supersensory domains 
(such as force fields) has given a firm thrust. The 
matter of modern physics is now as diaphanous 
as is the prakriti of India. Indeed, the mass, mo- 
mentum and stress of these ghostly substances of 
our physics are just as much ideational as the 
tamas, rajas and sativa of the prakriti in the 
Sankhya. The chemist today (as Dr. Donald H. 
Andrews has so superbly shown in these pages 
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earlier in this volume) is dealing really with 
modes, harmonics, intervals and resonances which 
(I would say) give body to the Akasa of Hindu 
realism. 

In our last issue we may have over-strained the 
imagination of our readers, tracing back the sys- 
tematization of the chemical elements to hyper- 
space. On the other hand, now and then our read- 
ers may be startled and even disconcerted by an 
item which appears in our pages because of our 
incorrigible desire to let sincere and concerned 
people speak their minds upon important issues— 
even if we think they are to some extent mistaken 
or behind the times or wrapped in belief or other- 
wise fallen into error. These ventures are the lot 
of editors; to suffer them now and again is the 
fate of subscribers. 

Let us blame everything—even those things we 
conceive to be editorial strengths, not weaknesses 
—on the times we live in. Did any older reader 
think he would live to see a day when members 
of a great Protestant Christian denomination 
would complain that their church has not pre- 
pared them with a concept of God (we ourselves 





would more cautiously say Reality, perhaps) good 
enough to encompass the fact that there are al- 
most certain to be intelligent creatures like our- 
selves (both better and worse, no doubt) on mil- 
lions of planets? And that they quote Shapley for 
their purposes? Well, our concept of Reality is 
good for this fact, and more. That alone is enough 
to prompt in us sympathy for all! 

—F. L. Kunz 





A twenty-minute film has been produced with 
sound and in color by D. H. Andrews, Professor 
of Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University, as part 
of the research and publications program made 
possible by the Harkness grant to the Foundation 
for Integrated Education. It illustrates beautifully 
and in various dimensions the principles common 
to music, accoustics and atomic theory, and thus 
makes a unique bridge between the arts and the 
sciences. Inquiries about rental and purchase may 
be directed to the Foundation for Integrated Edu- 
cation, 246 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





REVIEWS 


The Mind and Its Transformations 


HE Concept of Mind in Indian Philosophy, by 

Dr. S. Channakesavan is a remarkable achieve- 
ment indeed. Within the compass of only 153 pages 
of text and eight of bibliography and index, the 
author has worked out a systematic review of the 
several treatments of mind in the various insights 
(darsanas), continually sustaining juncture with the 
modern contributions that apply. The behaviorists 
and the animal-men rank where they belong, and 
this status is arrived at by wholly constructive and 
perceptive analysis of the Indian originals. The book 
is published by Asia Publishing House simultane- 
ously in India, England and New York, 1960 ($3.25). 
The author is presently visiting Professor at Southern 
Illinois University, and will shortly return to her 
post in Pachaiappa’s College, University of Madras. 
She will be known to readers of MAIN CuRRENTS 
through her admirable article in our March, 1959 
issue. 

The volume is a concentrate which the truly stu- 
dious person will greatly value. The frequent refer- 
ences to familiar western psychologists and philoso- 
phers make it possible to follow the course of reason- 
ing despite its fidelity to the treatment of mind in 
Indian thought as part of a basic mind-stuff which, 
by its transformations, gives rise without any im- 


118 


pairment of its uncompromising monism to the per- 
ceiver and the perceived, the thinker, the thought 
and the objects of thought. As said above, all the 
darsanas are drawn upon, and there is no neglect ot 
that unique contribution which India makes to a 
technique for the disciplining of the mind. 

Books as direct and as authoritative as this are in- 
valuable, just now. For one thing, they will supply 
readers with some balanced account of the whole 
Indian scheme. In the West little is done with Hindu 
realism, yet its conclusions are really identical with 
modern developments. The ultimates of that realism, 
for example, include what is in effect a kind of metric 
field, Dik, a resonant-harmonic field, Akasa, and an- 
other universal, Kala, often mistranslated as time, 
but properly motion as a force. Matter is deduced 
to paramanus, point-atoms, and so on. All this is as 
modern as could be, and since it was formulated so 
long ago its verification by western investigations 
gives to the latter a status of permanence in exchange 
for the scientific status western science provides. 
Again, since the Indian insight as a whole keeps man 
in the picture, as he really is, it serves as a corrective 
for the excesses of the West which, until lately at 
least, have inevitably tended to reduce the universe 
to a cold and bloodless system of matter and energy. 

We recommend this little book unreservedly, and 
express our gratitude to its author and publisher for 
making it available. 

—F. L. Kunz 
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